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THE MONTH IN ENGLAND. 

BY SYDNEY BEOOKS. 

London, July, 1910. 
In my last communication I dealt with the prospects of a Con- 
ference being called between the leaders of the two chief English 
parties with a view to the settlement of the Constitutional issue 
by consent. Hardly had the article left England when the Con- 
ference, a mere possibility, though an ardently desired one, when 
1 wrote, became a reality. The Prime Minister addressed a letter 
to Mr. Balfour inviting the Opposition to meet the Government 
at a round table and discuss the whole problem in free, unfettered, 
secret debate. The invitation was accepted, and for the past 
few weeks Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Birrell and Lord 
Crewe, representing the Government, and Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord Cawdor, repre- 
senting the Opposition, have been in constant deliberation. Noth- 
ing is known to the general public — nothing, I may as well frank- 
ly add, is known to myself — as to the course or temper of their 
debates. Many attempts have been made in the House of Com- 
mons to " draw " Mr. Asquith on the subject, but they have all 
deservedly failed. Except the protagonists themselves and a 
very small circle of their colleagues, all of whom are pledged to 
secrecy, everybody is completely in the dark. The eight gentle- 
men I have named form what is hardly less than a Constitutional 
Convention. They are charged with the task of framing a new 
organic act of Government for the British State. But they are 
in no sense plenipotentiaries. Their agreement, if they reach one, 
will have to be ratified by their respective followers, will have 
to be debated and subscribed to by both Houses of Parliament. 
Jt is true, of course, that any solution or compact arrived at be- 
tween the two front Benches is extremely unlikely to be rejected 
vol. cxcn. — no. 657. 18 
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by either House. Nevertheless, the position, from the standpoint 
of the average party man, remains embarrassing and even irk- 
some. Here is the most momentous transaction that British 
statesmen have engaged in for at least a hundred years. It is a 
transaction which is bound to leave a permanent mark on the 
workings of British institutions. And it is being carried out 
behind closed doors, without a single announcement of any kind 
being made as to its progress or possible outcome. Small wonder 
that the average party man looks upon the whole proceeding with 
suspicion. A Conference between the Government and the Op- 
position on any question is so opposed to the ordinary rules of 
Parliamentary warfare that the men in the rank and file always 
regard it with misgivings. But a Conference on such a question 
as this, a question of unequalled magnitude, passionately fought 
over and fraught with vital consequences to every political issue 
that is now before the British public— and to many, also, that 
are only waiting for an opportunity to come crowding to the 
front— raises suspicion and misgivings to a point little short of 
revolt. 

But the country as a whole pays little heed to the complain- 
ings of the average party man. It has welcomed the Conference 
with whole-hearted thankfulness. Prom the very beginning of 
this controversy all moderate men have insisted that it could only 
be settled permanently by some such Conference as is now in 
session; that assuming a change in the British Constitution to 
be necessary — and on that point the agreement is well-nigh uni- 
versal — it could not, if it was to endure, be a change made simply 
to meet the convenience of a single party, but must inevitably 
be of a character to command the assent of all parties; that the 
attempt to evolve a new Constitution out of the welter of Parlia- 
mentary strife and the disorder of a series of General Elections 
was bound sooner or later to end, after months and possibly years 
of bitter and barren conflict, in a ludicrous failure; and that the 
only sane course, the only course worthy of the political genius 
of the British people, was to grapple with the problem in the 
patient seclusion of a Conference. These views have been steadily 
gaining ground during the past six months. Ultimately, though 
it might have been years hence, they would, I think, assuredly 
have prevailed. But so long as the struggle was proceeding along 
the lines of unbridled partisanship, they stood little chance of 
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obtaining an effective hearing. In that sense King Edward's 
death was providential. It sobered the extremists on both sides; 
it brought home to the nation, as nothing else could have done, 
the folly and indignity of the course that was being pursued; 
it tuned the national heart and mind to a higher and more 
rational note. Men felt that the grave of King Edward the 
Peacemaker could not be dishonored by an orgy of factional 
strife; and they felt not less strongly and not less instinctively 
that the new King shoidd not be hustled, that ample time should 
be allowed him for looking all round the situation, and that to 
permit the early months of his reign to be marred by a Con- 
stitutional convulsion would be to insult the Monarch and jeopar- 
dize the best interests of the Monarchy. The man in the street 
simply took it for granted that the altered situation would en- 
force a truce to party contentions and pave the way to an endur- 
ing compromise. 

None the less, Mr. Asquith risked a good deal in inviting the 
Conference, He is the leader, one must remember, not of a 
compact homogeneous party, but of a Coalition. The Liberals 
in the House of Commons outnumber the Conservatives by no 
more than two; the remainder of their majority is composed 
of the Labor men and the Irish Nationalists. If Mr. Kedmond 
and his followers were to break away from the Government and 
to vote with the Conservatives they would bring about its im- 
mediate downfall. This is a fact which can never be absent from 
the minds of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues in the Ministry; it 
influences their actions at all times; it governs them at some. 
But this only sets in a clearer light the risks which the Prime 
Minister ran and the courage he showed in running them when 
he invited the Conference. For he must have been very well 
aware that a large number of his followers would view his over- 
tures with the deepest mistrust. At the time of the King's 
death, it may be remembered, the Government had passed through 
the House of Commons a series of Eesolutions dealing with the 
House of Lords. These Eesolutions (1) deprived the House of 
Lords of all power over finance, (2) abolished its right of re- 
jecting any measure that had passed the House of Commons 
three times in not less than two years, and (3) repealed the 
Septennial Act and limited the duration of Parliament to five 
years. If these Resolutions were rejected or were refused con- 
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sideration by the House of Lords Mr. Asquith had undertaken 
to invoke the Royal prerogative — that is, to advise the Crown to 
create a sufficient number of new Peers to override the resistance 
of the Upper House. If the Sovereign declined to accept the 
Ministerial advice and to act upon it forthwith, Mr. Asquith had 
intended to resign office. If, on the other hand, the Sovereign 
had pledged himself to carry out the wishes of his Ministers in 
the event of their being ratified by the people after another 
General Election, then Mr. Asquith had announced that he would 
dissolve Parliament at once and appeal to the country. 

Such was the programme to which the Liberal party stood 
committed at the moment of King Edward's death. It was a 
programme fiercely resented by the Conservatives and supported 
with equal ardor by at least three sections of the Coalition. The 
Moderate Liberals at no time felt any great affection for it. Sir 
Edward Grey, indeed, went so far as to prophesy that if the 
Liberals attempted to solve the problem before them by whittling 
down the legislative powers of the House of Lords while leaving 
its composition unaltered and unreformed — which is precisely the 
course the Liberals have chosen — the result could only be " death, 
disaster and damnation." But among the Eadieals, the Labor 
men and the Irish Nationalists there was and is nothing but the 
keenest enthusiasm for the Ministerial policy. The Eadieals re- 
gard it as equivalent to the removal of the last barrier that stands 
between Liberalism and a full freedom of legislative opportunity; 
the Labor men regard it as an equally long step towards the final 
abolition of the Upper Chamber; and the Irish Nationalists 
frankly admit that they look upon it as tantamount to the grant- 
ing of Home Eule. When, therefore, these three sections heard 
that the policy which they hold to be vital to their aims was to 
be committed to the chances of a round-table Conference, they 
felt almost a sense of betrayal. For nothing can be more certain 
than that the Government's Veto Resolutions will never be as- 
sented to by the Conservatives in anything like their original 
form, and that if the Conference results in an agreement it must 
necessarily be at the expense of the Ministerial programme. The 
Eadieals, the Labor men and the Irish Nationalists know per- 
fectly well that this is so; and the knowledge has driven them 
to the verge of mutiny. They have not the same confidence in 
their representatives in the Conference that the Conservatives 
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place in Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and Lord Cawdor. They are haunted by the fear that they may 
somehow be " sold." 

Personally, I am. convinced that their apprehensions are ground- 
less. Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Crewe and Mr. 
Birrell are not the men to assent to any compromise that does 
not obtain for Liberalism everything that is imperatively neces- 
sary. The trouble with their followers is that they do not yet 
realize that what is "' imperatively necessary " for the self-respect 
and effectiveness of the Liberal party can be obtained even though 
the Veto Besolutions have to be in great part thrown overboard. 
What Liberalism wants and what it ought to have is an equal 
chance with the Conservatives of writing its measures on the 
Statute-book. At present it has not an equal chance. The House 
of Lords is permanently under the domination of the Conserva- 
tive party, who are thus able to retrieve in the Upper Chamber 
the deftats sustained at the polls and in the House of Commons. 
The Conservatives, therefore, whether in office or in opposition, 
thus enjoy a power of influencing legislation which is denied to 
their opponents. One result of the controversy that has raged 
during the past eight months is that the country is now pretty 
well convinced that Liberalism should no longer be placed at this 
conspicuous disadvantage. Means must be found, it is now gen- 
erally recognized, of placing both parties on an equality of legis- 
lative opportunity. That is a principle which, in my judgment, 
finds to-day an all but unanimous acceptance. So long as proper 
effect is given to it, Liberals will have obtained all they really 
need and all they can fairly ask. But obviously there are many 
other ways of giving effect to it besides the way marked out by 
the Government's Veto Besolutions. Those Besolutions, indeed, 
by depriving the House of Lords of the power of rejecting meas- 
ures that had passed the House of Commons three times in not 
less than two years, brought the country to the very edge of 
Single-Chamber Government. Neither the Conservatives nor the 
English people as a whole will ever, in my dispassionate con- 
viction, accept any such solution of the problem as a permanent 
settlement. It was, perhaps, the worst solution that could possibly 
have been devised. The county, I think it may be said, is sub- 
stantially at one in desiring a strong Second Chamber with ef- 
fective powers not only of amendment and delay, but of rejection. 
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This I take to be the second principle which will have to be 
observed in any compromise that is to endure. The third prin- 
ciple is that the supremacy of the House of Commons in all 
matters of finance must be put beyond the possibility of chal- 
lenge. Pretty nearly everybody agrees that the Lords must never 
again be allowed the chance of rejecting a Budget. Even the 
Conservatives seem now resigned to gagging them on this vital 
matter, providing that strict precautions are taken against " tack- 
ing" — that is, against the inclusion of non-financial matter in a 
financial Bill — and providing also that the Speaker of the House 
of Commons is not loaded with the difficult and dangerous re- 
sponsibility of deciding, in any given case, whether the offence of 
" tacking " has or has not been actually committed. 

These three principles (I) of all parties enjoying an equal 
chance of carrying their legislative programmes into effect, (2) 
of the supremacy of the House of Commons in finance, and (3) 
of the maintenance of a strong Second Chamber with the power 
of rejecting ordinary measures preserved intact, are principles 
that afford, I cannot help thinking, a solid basis for an enduring 
settlement, such as the nation would gratefully accept. But to 
translate them into realities the Liberals must clearly abandon 
their Veto Besolutions, except the one gagging the Lords in 
matters of finance, and approach the central problem from a 
totally fresh standpoint, recognizing that if once they are in 
possession of the same advantages that the Conservatives enjoy 
their real grievance will have been remedied. But how are these 
advantages to be secured to them? Well, there are many ways. 
A system of Joint Committees on which the Government of the 
day would command a fixed majority and to which bills would 
be referred in the event of an otherwise insoluble disagreement 
between the two Houses, is one method that is being much dis- 
cussed. The transformation of the House of Lords into an 
elective or mainly elective Chamber, in which each party would 
have, so far as a paper scheme could secure it, an equal chance of 
obtaining a majority, is another plan by which the end in view 
could be reached. I cannot now discuss either of these schemes 
in detail. What I wish to bring out is that the Badicals, Labor 
men and Irish Nationalists who mistrust the Conference because 
it threatens to make an end of most of the Government's Veto 
Besolutions need really have no fears at all. The Veto Resolu- 
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tions, it is true, are not likely to emerge from the Conference 
in anything like their original form. But even so, as I have 
tried to show, the end at which they aimed may be attained in 
other and better ways. No agreement by consent, in short, is 
conceivable that does not place the Liberals and their allies in 
a far more favorable position for writing their measures on the 
Statute-book than they occupy at present. The country as a 
whole is sanguine that an agreement by consent will be reached. 
The members of the Conference are such seasoned and experienced 
statesmen, the hour is so propitious, and the alternative to a com- 
promise is so repellent to every instinct of patriotism and good 
feeling, that there really seems a chance that the old reputation of 
the English people for political moderation and practicality may 
once more be vindicated. 

So long as the Conference is in being, so long as no man 
can say for certain whether the issue will be war or peace, all 
ordinary polities seem necessarily insipid. The provision for the 
new Civil List and the Eegency Bill will probably have been 
satisfactorily disposed of before this letter appears in print. The 
Government have had the courage and good sense to bring in a 
Bill for amending the King's Declaration by omitting the pas- 
sages that were offensive to Boman Catholics and by restricting 
the Sovereign to a simple affirmation of Protestantism. The first 
reading of the Bill was carried by 383 to 42, and though the op- 
ponents of the measure will doubtless endeavor to stir up the 
country against it — its final stages cannot be completed until the 
House reassembles in November for an autumn session — I do not 
anticipate that they will succeed in postponing any longer this 
tardy concession to toleration and decency. Mr. Lloyd George's 
Budget proved to be last year's Budget over again. It imposed 
no new taxes whatever and it remitted none; and it showed a 
small surplus. Considering that it was framed to meet an in- 
creased expenditure of $50,000,000, this must be held a very 
striking vindication, first, of the productivity of last year's Budget 
and, secondly, of the fiscal system which brings into the Treasury 
every penny that is imposed on the taxpayer. Mr. Lloyd George 
announced that after January 1st the pauper disqualification in 
connection with old-age pensions would cease, and he further an- 
nounced that the Government were contemplating a great national 
scheme of insurance against unemployment and invalidity on a 
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contributory basis — a scheme that would embrace over fifteen 
millions of working men and women. The Budget is, in short, a 
prosperity Budget — and Great Britain just now is not merely 
prosperous, but was never more so. Everything points to a 
" boom " that will surpass in magnitude and duration any that 
these islands have yet known. Apart from all this, the Budget 
was remarkable for retaining the increased whiskey duty which 
a year's experience has shown to be at once worthless as a source 
of financial revenue and invaluable as an aid to temperance. The 
Irish Nationalists brought the strongest pressure upon Mr. Lloyd 
George to lower the duty, but he very creditably refused; and 
it now remains to be seen whether Mr. Redmond and his fol- 
lowers will take the extreme course of voting against the re- 
imposition of the duty, whether, if they do so, they will be sup- 
ported by the Unionists — in which case the Government would 
be thrown out — or whether before the decisive vote is taken in 
November or December Mr. Asquith will be able to appease them 
by such an announcement as to the progress and prospects of the 
Conference as will leave them no option but to keep on supporting 
the Government. There is only one other matter of political 
moment in Great Britain just now, and that is the question of 
woman suffrage. A Bill has been introduced extending the Parlia- 
mentary vote to those women who at present enjoy the municipal 
vote, and two days will have been devoted to debating it before 
this letter reaches you. There is little chance of the Bill passing, 
and the effect of its failure upon the temper of the suffragist 
movement will certainly be anything but pacifying. We are 
rather given to a gloomy outlook in England at this moment. 
One distinguished publicist was hinting at the possibility of a 
civil war as the outcome of the Constitutional struggle. A more 
probable forecast is that a Cabinet Minister murdered or shot 
at and a suffragette done to death by a mob will mark the next 
phase of the woman movement. 

Sydney Brooks. 



